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ABSTRACT 

This paper asserts that neither the cultural . 
pluralist nor tile dssimilatibnist ideology can adequately guidle ^ 
curriculum reform, and advocates the adoption of a^ 
pluralist-assimilationist ideology. The plaralist^assimilation.ist 
assumes that nhile the ethnic group and the ethnic community are very 
important in the socialization of individuals, individuals are / ^ 
strongly influenced by the common culture during their early 
socialization, even .if* thej^ never leave^the ethnic cdmftrunity. The 
primary goal of the curriculum, according to this ideology/ should be 
to help children learn ho¥ to function more effectively within their 
oun ethnic culture,^ within^he wider common culture,^ and within other 
ethnic communities/ The pluralist'-assifiilationist also assumes that 
ethnic mino^ities^.dor have s<Sme unique -learning styles, although they 
share many learning chax'acteristi^cs with* other children. It is. held 
that curriculum reform must haye several major goals: (1) to help 
individuals to clarify their ethnic identities, and to functi,4>n 
effectively within their own ethnic communities; ^2) to discourage 
ethnic ethnocentrism; and (3) to^ help students to develop the ability 
to make reflective decisions so that they can resolve pelrs^onal 
problems and undertake effective social action. Ethnip studies should 
be viewed as a process of curriculum reform. (Author/JH) 
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Several crucial questions concerning the relationship between the 
school and ethnicity arose ^luring the "Pluralism in a Democratic Society" 
conference which must be discussed and clarified before we can design 
sound -curricular programs which relate to pluralism in America. One of 
these key questions relates to what should be the role of public insti- 
tutions like the common school in the area of ethnicity. Should the 
cotauon schools promote, remain nejutral to, or ignore the ethnic character- 
istics of its students and the ethnic diversity within American life? 

There was considerable agreement among the confei-ence participants 
that the school should not ignore ethnicity and should play some kind of - 
deliberate role in teaching students about issues related to ethnicity 
within American society. However, there was little agreement about the 
school '^s proper role, although many fruitful and provocative ideas were 
advanced regarding what the school should and should not do about issues 
related to ethnicity. 

These views ranged from those of Michael Novak, who argued that 
ethnicity should be an integral part of the school curriculum, to those of 
Nathan Glazer, who cautioned that too much emphasis on ethnicity in the 
schools might be inimical to the common culture and promote the 
Balkanization of American society. Mari-Luci Jaramillo argued that the 
school should promote ethnic identity and attachments but should be 
primarily concerned with the "visible minorities" because of their urgent 
needs and unique problems. It is a question of priorities, argued 
Jaramillo. In his insightful paper, Apter pointed out that primordial and 
ethnic attachments persist in a modernized democratic state, and that 
' primordialism and assimilation are competing forces.^ Apter's analysis 
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suggests that the consnon schools caiinot ignore ethnic attachments because 

they are integral parts of democratic societies. 

I will identify two i$0fior ideological positions related to ethnicity and' 
cultural pluralism which surfaced at the conference, in varying forms, and 
which are evident in most theoretical discussions on ethnicity and 
pluralism in the United States. The major assiimptions and arguments of tliese 
positions will be discuj^sed and their limitations as guides to curriculum 
reform will be identified. I will then describe an eclectic ideological 
position which reflects both major ideologies and present my recommendations 
for curriculum reform within that context. 

It is very important for the reader to realize that the ideological 
positions that I will identify and describe are ideal* types in the Weberian 
sense. The views of no particular writer or theorist can be accurately 
described by either of the two majdfr positions in their ideal forms. 
However, various views on ethnicity and pluralisn^^Vbe roughly 'classified 
using a continuum which has the two ideologies, in their ideal forms, at the 
extreme ends. 

The two major positions are the cultural pluralist ideology and the 

assimllationist ideology. I am not the first observer to structure a 

typology related to ideologies and theories of pluralism in the 

United States. -Gordon classifies theories of assimilation into three* major 

2 

categories: Anglo'-confotmity, the melting pot and cultural pluralism. 

Higham also identifies three ideologies: integrationist, pluralist and 

3 

pluralistic integrationist. These two typologies as well as the one which 
I am presenting are in some ways similar but are different conceptualizations. 
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the Cultural Pluralist Ideology 

.The cultural pluralist ideology, in varying forms, is being widely 

articulated by writers today. Some writers, such as Charles V. Hamilton and 

Stokely Carmichael,^ endorse a "strong** version- of pluralism, while writers 

such as Michael Novak and Robert L. Williams endorse a much "weaker" form of 

cultural pluralism.^ The pluralist makes various assumptions about the 

nature of American society, the function of the ethnic grc^ iiv socializing 

the Individual, and the responsibility whict^ the individual member of a 

presumed oppressed ethnic group has to the "liberation struggle" of that 

group. The pluralist also makes certain assumptions about research, 

learning, teacher training and the proper goals of th^ school curriculum. 

The pluralist argues that ethnicity and ethnic identities are very 

Important in American society. The United States, according to the 

pluralist, is made up of compe^ting ethnic groups, each of which champions its 

economic and political interests. It is extremely important, argues the 

♦ 

-pluralist, for the individual to develop a commitment to his orrher ethnic 
group, especially j.f that ethnic group is "oppressed" by more powerful ethnic 
groups^within American society. The energies and skills of each member ^f an 
ethnic group are needed to help^in that group's liberation struggle. Each 
individual member of an ethnic group has a moral obligation to Join the 
liberation struggle. TIius the pluralist stresses the rights of the ethnic 

r 

group over the rights of the individual. The pluralist also assumes that an 
ethnic group can attain inclusion and full participation within a society 
only wt}en. it can bargain from a powerful position and when it has "closed- 
* ranks" within.* 
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The pluralist views the ethnic group as extremely important in the 
socialization of the individual within a highly modernized society. It is \ 
within their own particular ethnic groups that individuals develop their 
languages, life-styles, and values, and experience important primary group 
relationships and attachments. The ethnic community also serves as a 
"siippbrtive envir^imieni: fi5r the individual and helps to protect him or her - 
from the harshness and discrimination which he or she might experience in. 
the wid^r society. . The ethnic group thus provides the individual with a 
sense of identity and psychological support, both of which are extremely 
ioq^o^tant within <^ highly modernized and technological society which is 
controlled primarily by one dominant ethnic group. The pluralist views the 
ethnic group as exceedingly ^ii^ortant and l>elieves that* public institutions . 
like the school should actively promote the interests of the. various ethnic 
groups in its^policies and in the curriculum. 

The pluralist makes assumptions about research which differs from tho^je 
made by the assimilationist. The pluralist assumes that ethnic minority 
cultures in the United States are not disadvantaged, deviant or deficient 
but are well ordered and highly structured but different from each other land 
f rmi the dominant Anglo**American culture, ^us the pluralist uses a 
^'culture difference** model when researching etikic groups while the 
assimilationist researcher us^ a deficit ^model or a genetic model. ^* 
Because oi their different research Assumptions, the cultural pluralist 
researcher and the assimilationist researcher frequently derive different 
and often conflicting research conclusions. Resear^cher^ such as 
Stephan and Joan Baratz, Jane Mercer, and Robert L« Williams have used 
the cultural difference model extensively in their research studies on 
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ethnic groups and have done a great dealJto legitimize it within the social 
science and educational communities. 

The cultural pluralist also assumes that ethnic minorities have unique 
learning styles and that the school curriculum and teaching strategies 
should be revised so that, they are i^ore consistent with the cognitive and 
life styles of ethnic group students. Ramirez and Castaneda have written 
insightfully about the unique learning styles of Mexican American youths. 
A recent study by Stodolsky and Lesser also supports the notion that the 
cognitive styles among ethnic groups sometimes differ .^^ 

Plural istSy because of their assumptions about the importance of the 
ethnic group in the lives of children, believe that the curriculum should be 
drastically revised so that it will reflect the cognitive styles, cultural 
history, and present experiences and aspirations of ethnic groups, 
especially the "visible** minorities. The cultural pluralist believes that 
if the school curricuJ um was -more consistent with the experiences of ethnic 

groups th^ learning and adjustment problems whi^ch minority students 

I 

experience in the schools would be greatly reduced. Thus the cultural 
pluralist argues that learning materials should be cultureTSpej&ific and that 
the major goal of the curriculum shovld be to help the child to function 
itiore successfully within his or her own ethnic culture. The curriculum 
should be ^structured so that it stresses events from the [Joints of view of 
the specific ethnic groups. The curriculum should promote ethnic 
attachments and allegiances and help students to gain the skills and 
comnltments whi9h will enable them to help their ethnic group to gain power 
and to exercise it within the larger civic culture. * ; 
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The Assimilationist Ideology 

The assimilationist feels that the pluralist greatly exaggerates the 
extent of cultural differences within American society. However, the . 
assimilationist does not deny that ethnic difi^erences exist within American 
society or that ethnicity is very important to some groups. However, the 

assimilationist and the pluralist interpret ethnicity in the United States 

O 

quite dif ferenl^ly. The assimilationist tends to see ethnicity and ethnic 
"^attachments^ as fleeting and temporary within an increasingly modernij^sed 

world. Ethnicity, argues the assimilationist, wanes or disappears under the 
^impact pf modernization and industrialization* The assimilationist believes 
f that ethnicity is more important- in developing societies than in highly 

modernized societies and that it-crumbles under the forces of modernization 
^ and democratization. The assimilationist sees the modernized state as being 
^'unj.versalistic 'rather than characterized by strong ethnic allegiances and 

attachments.^^' 

-% 

Not only do th^ assimllationists view ethnicity as somewhat non* 
characteristic of modernized societies, they believe that strong ethnic 
attachments are rather dysf unccional within a modernized state. 
Assimilationists believe that the ethnic group promotes group rights over 
the rights of the individual! and that the individual must be freed of 
ethnic attachments. in order to have choices within society. The 
assimilationist also Views ethnicity as a force which is inimical to the 
goals of a democratic society. Ethnicity, argues the assimilationist, 
promotes divisions, exhumes ethnic conflicts, and leads to the 
Balkanization of society. The assimilationist sees integration as a 
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societal goal in a modernized state and not ethnic segregation and ' " 

* * 

separatism. 

The assimilationist believes that the best way to promote the goals of 
\ American society and to develop commitments to the ideals of ^American 
J democracy is to promote the full socialization of atl individuals and groups 
i into the comim>n culture. Every society, argues the assimilationist^ has 
values t ideologies, arid norms which each member of that society must 
develop commitments' to If it is to functionN successfully and smoothly* In 
the Uniti^d. States, these values 'ate embodied in the American Creed and in 



such documents as the United States Constitution and .the Declaration of 
Independence. In each society there is also a set' of common skills and 
abilities which every successful member of society should master. In our 
nation these Include speaking and writing the English language. 

The primary goal of the common school , like other publicly supported 
institutions, should be 'to socialize individuals into the common culture 
and enable them to function more successfully within it. At best, the 
school should take a position of "benign neutrality" in matters related to 
the ethnic attachments of its students. If ethnicity and ethnic 
attaclments are to be prodioted, this should be done by private institutions 
lik« the church', the community club and the ^private school. 

Like the cultural pluralist, the assimilationist makes assumptibns 
about research related ^to minorities. Their conclusions reflect their 
assumptions. Assimilationists usually assume that subcultural groups which 
have characteristics that cause its members to function unsuccessfully in ^ 
the common culture are deficient, deprived and pathological, and lack 
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needed fuftctional character is tic3:v>^ Researchers who embrace an assimila* 

tionidt ideology usually use the genetic or the social pathology research 

13 . 

model when studying ethnic minorities » ' ' 

The assimilationist learning theorists assumes that learning styles are 
rather universal across cultures (such as the stages of**cognitive .... 
development identified by Piaget).and that certain socialize tiqn practices , 
sucH as those exemplified among middle class Anglo-Americans , enhance 
learning while other early socialization practices, such as those founds 
within most lower class ethnic groups , retard the child *s ability t)9 
conceptualize and to d^elop his or her verbal and cognitive abilities* 
Consequently, assimilationist learning theorists often recommend that 
ethnic minority youths from lower class homes enter compensatory educa- 
tional programs ^t increasingly early ages* Some hiive suggested that these 

youths should be placed in a middle class educational environment iortly 

* 14 . ^ 

after birth* 

* The assimilationist believes that curriculum materials and teaching 
styles should be related primarily to the common culture* Emphasis should 
be on our common civilization since all American citizens must learn to 
participate in a common culture which requires universal skills and 
competencies* Emphasis on cultural and ethnic differences might promote the 
Balkanization of our society and fail to promote socialization into th4 
common civic culture* The s^hool*s primary mission, within a democratic 
society should be to socialize youths into the civic culture ^f the 
United States* , ^ • 

10 



The curriculum should stress the xonsnonality of the heritage which all 

peoprt^ share in. this nation. ^'This includes the great documents in American^ 
• * 

htatory' such as this Declatation of Independence and events such as the 
American Revolution and ^he two great World Wars. The curriculum should "^ 
also help 'the child to develop a commitment to the common culture atid the 
skills Jt:o participate In social action designed to make the practices in 
this nation more consistent with our professed ideologies. ^The school 
should develop within youths a ^critical acceptance*V.o£ the goals, 
assumptions, and possibilities of this nation. 

* •'0 

- ' A^ttacks on the Assimi la tionist Ideology 

Historically, the ^assimilationist ideology has dominated American - 

15 

intellectual 'and social thought, as Glazer perceptively observes. Social 

^ > '.I 

and public policy in American society has also been'mo^t heavily 

influenced by the ass imilayjcmist--ideo logy. Historically, the schools and 

^other American institutions have viewed the acculturation of the 

immigrants and theit. descendants as one of their major goals. The nativists 

and the Americanizers wanted to make the immigrants "good^ law-abiding 

.16 C 
Americans. Occasionally in American history a few voices in the 

wilderness have championed ''cultural pluralism." However, their cries have 

» 

usually fallen on deaf ears. 

Around the turn of the century, when tnasses of Southern, Eastern and 

if » 

Central Europeans were immigrating to the United States and were being 
attacked by the American nativists, liberal philosophers and writers,^ 
usually of immigrant descent, strongly defended the immigrants and argued 
that their cultures could greatly enrich American civilization and that the 

11 
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ianlgrants had a right to maintain their ethnic cultures in a democratic 
natioti like the United States* These ^ite^i which included Horace Kall^, 
Randolph Bourne, and Julius JDrachslerj^ set forth the concept of cultural 
pluralism and used it ^o defend these inimigrants and their right to have 
••cultural democracy'^ in the United States. Kallen argued cogently that 
the cultures of the various immigrant gropps ^buld greatly strengthen 
American civiUzation. He viewed a society made up of diverse ethnic 
culture^ as **an prchestratipiv of mankind/' Despite the passionate 
arguments and eloquence pf philosophers like fallen and Drachsl er, their 
pleas largely fell on d^af ears and the assimilationists f prces 
triuipphed in the United States arid vere^ symboliz^id by the passage of the 
highly restrictive immigration act of 1924. 



The Third World Rejects the- As? imilationist Ideology 



In the 1960s, Afro^Am^ricans began a fight for their rights tliat Was 
unpr^edented In thei» history. Other Jion-whtte ethnic groups, who were 
made acutely aware of * their ethnic status by the Black revolt, and • < 
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encouraged by what they perceiveid as the benefits gained by Afro- 
•Ameticansj also began ^to make unprecedented demands upon American civic and 
pfiblic institutions./ These groups demanded mare control of their 

^communities, more ethnic teacheis for their ycKtths, and new interpretations 

*• 

of Aflierlcan history and culture which more accurately and sensitively 

% \[ ^ ^ • 

described their experiences in the United States. Ethnic minority gxoups 

. \ ^ ' . " ' ' I 

began to seriously question both,,the societal goals and the dominant 

Ideology within American society. 

12 
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The assimilationist ideology and the practices associated with it were 

strongly attacked by Third World intell^ectuals^ researchers and social 

activists. The rejection of the assimilationist ideology by non-^white 

intellectuals and leaders is historically very significant. This rejection 

represents a major break from tradition within ethnic groups^ as Gla^cer 
18 

observes* Traditionally^ most^ntellectuals and social activists among 
Amef ia^^j^por i tie s have supported assimilationist policies 4nJ regarded 
acculturation as a requisite for full societal particip nere have 

been a few, staunch separatists among Afro**Americans and ether ethnic groups 
thtoughout American history. However » these leadersX have represented a cry 



in t^e wilderness. Significant^ too^ lis the fact that ^ny white liberal 
writers^nd researchers also began* to atta^k^he assimilationist ideology axid 
the practices associated with it in the 1960s. This represented a major 
break from white liberal tradition. Some white liberal writers and 
researchers attacked the assimilationist ideology much more vigorously than 
did Qiany Black intellectuals and writers. Some of the most passionate and 
perceptive advocates of the teaching and acceptance of Black English in the ^ 

schools I for example 9 are liberal white^ researchers such as Joan BafatZt 

19 . . ' ^ 

Roger Shuy and William Labov. 

Third World writers and researchers attacked the assimilationist 
ideology for many reasons^ They saw it as a weapon of the oppressor that was 
designed to destroy the cultures of ethnic groups and to make their members 
personally ineffective and |>olitically powerless. These writers also saw it 
as a racist ideology that justified damaging school and societal practices 
which victimized minority group children. Many minorities also lost faith in 
the assimilationist ideology because they had become very disillusioned with 

13 
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What they perceived as Its unfulfilled promises. The. rise of ethnic 
awareness and ethnic pride also contributed to the rejection of the 
assimlIdtioni$t ideology by many ethnic minorities in the 1960s. Many ^ 
minority spokespersons and writers searched for an alternative ideology and ^ 
endorse^ ' vet ^ion of cultural pluralism. They viewed the pluralist 
ideology as much more consistent with the liberation of oppressed and 

stigmatized ethnic groups than the as^imitati^ni^t^ldeoto^. 

In recent years , "cultural pluralism'* has come into vogue among 
curriculum specialist and is widely discussed and written about by 
educators. The pluralist ideology is verbally endorsed by many curriculum 
specialists in the schools, although many school people who verbally endorse 
cultural pluralism have not seriously examined all of the ramif icatiolis^ of 
the pluralist ideology and its full policy and curricular implications. The 
December, 1975 issue of Educational Leadership , a leading curriculum 
journal, was devoted to the iiq>licdtions of cultural pluralism for the 
curriculum. This special issue of the journal suggests the wide popularity 
/of the concept among school people and curriculum specialists. 

^ Critique of the Pluralist and Assimilationist Ideologies 

Although both the pluralist and assimilationist positions make some 
useful assumptions and set forth arguments which curriculum specialists need 
to seriously ponder as they atten^t to revise the school curriculum, neither 
ideology, in its ideal form, is sufficient to guide the revision of the 
curriculum in the common schools. The pluralist ideology is useful because 
it informs ,us abbut the importance of ethnicity within our nation and the 
extent to which an individual's ethnic group determines his or her life 

14 
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chances in American society. The assumptions which the pluralist makes ' / 

about the nature of minority cultures, the learning styles of minority 

youthSy and the importance of ethnic identity to many American children, are 

also useful to the curriculum builder. . _ 

However, the pluralist exaggerates the extent of cultural pluralism 

within American society and fails to give adequate attention to the fact 

-tfa&t ^ross cultural (if not structural) assimilation has taken place -in 

American society. Gordon, who seriously questions the extent of cultural 

pluralism in American society writes, '^Structural pluralism ... is the 

major key to the understanding of the ethnic makeup of Americdin society, 

20 

while cultural pluralism is the minor one. . . Exaggerating the extent 

of cultural differences between and among ethnic groups might be as detri* 
mental for school policy as Ignoring those which are«real. 

The pluralist also fails to give adequate attention to the fact that 

most members of ethnic groups participate in a wider and more universalistic 

/ ^ ■ . 

culture than the ones in which they have their primary group attachments. 

Thus the pluralist appears unwilling to prepare youths to cope adequately 

with the "real world" beyond the ethnic com muni ty. The cultural pluralist 

has also not clarified, in any meaningful way, the kind of relationship that 

should exist between antagonistic and competing ethnic groups which have 

different allegiances and conflicting goals and commitments. In othler words, 

the pluralist has not adequately conceptualized how a strongly pluralistic 

nation will maintain an essential degree of societal cohesion. 

The assimilationist argues that the school within a common culture 

should socialize youths so that they will be effective participants within 

that culture and will develop commiti^nts. to ita taslc values, goals and 

15 
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ideologies. The asslmllatlonist also argues that the schools should help 
youths to attain the skills that will enable them to become effective and 
contributing members of the nation state in which they live. It is 
important for curriculum developers to realize that most societies expect 
the common schools to help socialize youths so that they will become 
productive members of the nation state and develop strong commitments to the 
idealized societal values. Curriculum developers should keep the broad 
societal goals in mind when they reform the curriculum for the common 
schools* - * / " 

. However y the assimilationist make a number of highly questionable 
assumptions and promote educational practices which often hinder the success 
of youths who are socialized within ethnic communities which have cultural 
characteristics quite .different from those of the school. The 
assimilationist *s assumption that learning styles are universalistic rather 
than to some extent culture<»specif ic is questionable* The assumption that 
~ all children can learn equally well from teaching materials that only, 
reflect the cultural experiences of the majority group 4^ also questionable 
and possibly detrimental to those minority group children who have strong 
ethnic identities and attachments* 

When assimilationists talk about the '^common culture," most often they^ 
mean the Anglo American culture and are ignoring the reality that the 
United States is made up of many different ethnic groups, each of which has 

some unique cultural characteristics that are a part of America* The 

curriculum .builder should seriously examine the "common cul4:ure" concept and 
make sure that the view of the common American culture which is promoted in 

16 
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the school Is^not racist, ethnocentric or exclusive^ but is multiethnic and 
reflect the ^etlinic and cultural diversity within American society. We need 
to redefine what the common culture actually is and make'^sure that our new 
conceptualization reflects the social realities within this nation^ and 
that it is not a mythical and idealized view of American life and culture . 

' The Pluralist-Assimilationist Ideology 

Since neither the cultural pluralist nor the assimilationist ideology 
xan. adequately guide curriculum reform within^khe common schools, we need a 
different ideology which reflects both of these positions and yet avoids 
their extremes. We also need an ideology which is more consistent with the 
realities in American society. We might call this position the pluralist* 
assimilationist ideology and imagine that it is found near the ceft;t;er of our 
continuum, which has the cultural pluralist and the assimilationist 
ideologies at the extreme ends. (See Figure 1) 

The pluralist'-assimilationist ideology has not historically been a 
dominant ideology in American society. However, the experiences of some 
ethnic groups in America, the Orthodox Jews being the most salient example, 
are highly consistent with the pluralist^assimilationist*s vision of 
society i — A ithouigh the -piuraiist^assiroilationtsir ideology is lessTlieoret^ ' 
ically developed than the other two positions, the pluralist- 
assimilatij^inist^ -li4ce^hen^rtl^^ makes a nmber of assumptions 

- — ^ """" y, 

about the nature of American society, what the goals of our nation should be, 
and about research, learning, teacher training and the school curriculum. 

4 I. 

^e pluralist'-assipiilationist feels that the cultural pturaiist 
exaggerates ,th4 importance of the ethnic group in the socialization of the 
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individual and that the assimilatlonist greatly understates the role of 

ethnic groups in American life and in the liv<:s of individuals. Thus the 

pluralist-assimilationist believes that both the pluralist and the 

assimilationist have distorted views of the realities in American society. 

The pluralist-assimilationist assumes that while the ethnic group and the 

ethnic cofomunity are very important in the socialization of individuals, 

individuals are strongly influenced by the common culture during their early 

social ization, even if they never leave the ethnic community or enclave. The 

common American' culture influences every member of. society through such 

institutions as the school , the mass media , the courts, and the technology 

i^ich most* Americans share. Thu^, concludes the pluralisVassimilationist, 

while ethnic groups have some unique cultural character is ti^cs, all groups in 

Amierica share many cultural traits.- As more and m^re members of ethnic^ 

groups become upward mobile, ethnic group characteristics become less < 

important but do not disappear. Many ethnic group members that^are ^ 

culturally quite assimilated still maintain separate ethnic institutions and 
21 

symbols. -.^ 

i. 

The pluralist-assimilationist sees neither separatism (as the pluralist 

does) nor total integration (as the assimilationist does) as ideal societal 

goals, but rather envisions an **open society** in which individuals from 

diverse ethnic,' cultural, and social class groups have equal opportuhities 

to function and participate. In an "open society,'* individuals can take , 

full advantage of the opportunities and rewards within all social, economic, 

and political institutions without regard to their ancestry or ethnic 
22 * 

identity* They cah also participate fully in the socage ty while preserving 
their distinct ethnic and cultural traits, and are able to "make the maximum 
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number of voluntary contacts with others without regard to qualifications of 

. , „ 23 

ancestry^ sex^ or class. 

In "the multiethnic^ open society envisioned by the pluralist- 

asslmllatlonlsty individuals would be free to maintain their ethnic * 

identities. They would also be able and Vll ling to function effectively 

within the common culture and within and across ot^er ethnic cultures. 

Individuals would be free to act in ways consistent with the norms and 

values of their ethnic groups as long as they did not conflict with dominant 

American idealized values ^ such as justice ^ equality of opportunity , and 

respect for human life., AIJL, members of society would required to conform 

to the American Creed values. These values would be the unifying elments of 

the culture that would maintain and promote societal cohesion. 



. Because of their perceptions of the nature b'f AraelTlcdn society and their 
vision of the ideal society, pluralist*assimilationists believe that the 
primary goal of the curriculum should be to help children learn how to 
function more effectively within their own ethnic culture ^.^vi thin the wider 
common culture, and within other ethnic ccnnmunltles. However, pluralist-- 
assimilationists feel strongly that during the process of education the » 
school should not alienate children from their ethnic attachments but help 
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them to clarify their ethnic identities and make them aware of other ethnic 
and cultural alternatives. 

The pluralist«assimilationist believes that the curriculum should 
reflect the cultures of various ethnic groups and the common culture* 
Students need to study all of these cultures in order to become effective 
participants and decision*makers in a democratic sbciety. The school 
curriculum should resp^sct the ethnicity of the child and make use of it in 
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positive ways. However ^ tYhe students should be given options regarding 
their political choices and the actions which they take regarding their 
ethnic attachments. The school should not "force** students to be and feel 
ethnic if they choose to.fr^e themselves of ^ ethnic attachments and 
allegiances, - ^ 

The pluralist-assimilationist. also assufnes that ethnic minorities do 
have sobe unique learning styles^ although they share many learning char« 
acteristics with other children. Educators should be knowledgeable about 
the aspects of their learning styles which are unique sq that they can - ' * 
better help minorities to attain more success within' the school and in the 
larg^ society, ^ " 

While the pltiralist*assimilationist ideology can best guide curricu|u°^ 
reform and school policy^ difficult questions regarding the relationship of 
the school and the child's ethnic culture are inherent within this 
position. The pluralistlc-assimilationist argues^ for example^ that the ^ 
school should reflect both the child*> e^hn^c culture and the common 
societal culture^ These questions emerge: How does the individual function^ 
within two cultures which sometimes have contradictory and conflicting 
norms^ values and expectations? What happens when the ethnic cultures of 
the students seriously conflict with the goals and norm^ of public insti* 
tutions like the school? Do the institutions change ^heir goals? If so^ 
what goals do they embrace? The assimilationist solves this problem by 
arguing that the child should change to conform to the expectations and " 
norms of public institutions. 

Although I support the pluralist-a^similationist position and will 
present my proposals for curriculum refojrm Within that ideological frame« 
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Figure 2 




The ethnic minority youth functions' within two socio-^ethnic environments, 
that of his or her ethnic subsodety and that of the dominant ethnic group 
^Anglo-Americans. The circles labeled A through F represent ethnic 
minority subsodeties. The circle labeled G represents the dominant 
ethnic society.'^. The school should help ethnic minority children to * 
learn to function successfully within their own ethnic subsociety, other 
ethnic subsocleties, and the dominant ethnic society* It should help 
Anglo-Americans to learn to function in all of these ethnic subsocieties 
and present them with cultural and ethnic alternatives. 
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vorky it is very difficult to satisfactorily resolve alT of the difficult 
questions inherent within this ideology. Howeveri public institutions like 
the school can and should "allow" ethnic groups members to practice their 
culture sp^ific behaviors as long as they do not conflict with the major 
goals of the schools One of the school's major goals is to teach. children 
how to ready to write , to compute^ and to "^hink. The school obviously cannot 
encourage "ethnic" behavipr if it prohibits children from reading.. On the 
other handy some children might be able to learn td read more easily from 
Gracieia than from Dick and Jane. , . 

The Goals of Curriculum Reform 

„Tq helpL^udents learn how to function effectively within and across 
various cultures, curriculum reform must have several major goals. One of 
these goals should be to help individuals to clarify their ethnic 
identities and to function effectively within their own ethnic comoiunities* 
An individual must clarify his or her own sense of ethnic. and personal 
identity before he or she can positively relate to individuals who belong to 
other ethnic and racial groups* We need to foster the development of self • 
acceptance but discourage ethnic ethnocentrism. Although individuals within, 
a pluralistic society must learn to accept their own ethnic identity and to 
become comfortable with it, they must also learn tp function effectively 
wit;hin other e'thnic cultures and to respond positively to individuals who 
belong to-other ethnic groups (See Figure 2). They also need to learn how 
to interact with members of outside groups and how to resolve conflicts with 
them* , ^ 
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Both of the above goals are equally significant within a pluralistic 
nation. The attainment of one is not likely to occur unless both are 
, realized and fostered. It is extremely difficult for a Mexican-* American 
child to accept his or her cultural heritage if it I'S demeaned by 
"significant, others'' in institutions like the school. It is^also yery 
difficult for Anglo--Americans to learn to respond to non^-whites positively 
and sensitively if they are unaware of the perceptions, of their culture that 
ar^ held by other ethnic groups and of the ways in Which the dominant 
culture evolved and attalned'^the power to shape the United States in its 
image. 

We have never fully realized the positive effects which can occltr from c 
the diverse nature of our society because the major goal of most social 
institutions^ historically, >as been to Anglicize ethnic groups; to^ 
disregard their ethnic cultures, and to foster a monocultural societal 
ideal. The result has been that almost every ethnic group has struggled to 
become culturally like Anglb*Amer leans, those groups which h«^ve been the 
most successful have attained the highest levels of social and economic 
mobilitiy. The ethnic groups in our society that are the most Vethnic"- tend 
to be heavily concentrated in the lower and working classes. Because most of 
the institutions within our society tend to foster and to idealize Anglo-> 
Saxon cultural characteristics and do not encourage Anglo*- Americans to 
function in other ethnic cultures, Anglo-'Amerieans are rarely required to 
function within other ethnic communities. Members of other ethnic groups 
tend to reject their ethnic cultures and to strive to attain Anglo* 
American cultural traits. However, this is less true today than in the 
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past. Ethnic diversity and biculturalism will not become ideals in our 
society until members of the dominant jethnic group and of other ethnic 
groups better understand their own cultures and learri to function within anci 
across cultures. x.. 

A refoY^ied curriculum should dlso help students to develop the ability 
to make reflective decisions so that they can resolve personal problcfms, and 

through social action, influence public policy and develop a sense of 
24 

political efficacy. In many ethnic, studies units and lessons, emphasis 
is on the memorization and testing of i'solated historical facts about 
shadowy ethnic heroes and events of questionable historical significance. 
In these types of programs ethnic studies is merely an extension of the 
regular history or social studies program. 

Curriculum reform should haVe goals which are more consistent witti the 
needs of a global society. Events within the last decade have dramatically 
indicated that we live in a world society that is beset with momentous 
sp^ial and human proUlemSi many of which are related to ethnic hostility and 
conflict. Effective solutions to these tremendous problems can be found 
only by an active, compassionate, and informed citizenry capable, of making 
sound public' decisions that Will benefit the world community. It is 
imperative that the school, and the social studies in particular, play a 
decisive role in educating citizens who have both the visioT| and the' courage 
to make our world more humane. 
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Ethnic Studies; A Process of Curriculum Reform 

To help students learn how to function more effectively withir various 

ethnic cultures and within the common culture, ethnic studies should be * 

viewed as a process of curriculum reform that will result in the creation of 

a new curriculum that is based on new assumptions and' new perspectives, and 

whi^ch will help students to gain novel views of the American experiences and 

a new conception of what it means to be American. Since the English 

immigrants gained control over most economic, social and political insti-*^- 

tutions early in our natiotlal history, to Americanize has been interpreted to 

mean to Anglicize d Especially during the height of nativism in the late 

1800s and the early 1900s, the English^ Americans defined Americanization as 
25 

Anglicization^ This notion of Americanization^ is still widespread within ^ 
our society and schools today* Thus' vhen we think af American history and 

* . . ' " 

American literatuire we tend to think of Anglo-American history ind liter* 

• ** ' - . 

'ature written by Anglo'-American authors. 

, • ■ . '-'^ 

Reqonceptualizing American Society 

^Since the assumption that only that which is .Anglo«»American is 
American is so deeply ingrained in curriculum materials^ and in the hearts 
and*min4s of ojany students and teachers, we cannot significantly change the 
curriculum by merely adding a unit or a lesson here and there about Afro* 
American, Jewish-American, or Italian-American history. Rather, we need to 
seriously examine the conception of American that is perpetua^ted in the 
curriculum and the basic purposes and assumptions of the curriculum* 

It is imperative that we totally reconceptualize the ways in which we 
view American society and history °in the school curricultmi* Wcr'^should teach 
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American history from diverse ethnic perspectives rather than primarily or 
e^ccIuslveLy .from the points qf view^of AngIo<-American historians and 
writer^. Mos|: American history courses are currently taught^^prlmarily from 
ah AjagIo*American perspective', ,'^ese types of courses and experiences are 
based on what 1 call the Anglo^'American Centric Model or Model A 
(&ee Figure 3>« ^ Ethnic stttdiesy as«e process of curriculum reform, can' and 
often does proceed from Model A to ifodel the Ethnic Additive Model . In 
courses and. experiences. based on Model ethnic content is an additive to 
^^he major curriculum tiir us t; which remains Anglo-American dominated. Many 
school districts that have attempted etilnic modification of the curriculum 
have implemented Model £ types of Curriculum changes. Black Studies , 

' • . i ' / • ' 

courses, Chicano Studies courses, and' special, units on ettmic groups in the 

elementary grades are exmples of Model B * types of curir'icular experiences* i ' 

" * * ■ ' - * . . . \ 

However, I am suggesting that' curriculum ^e«form protre^'^ditectly £rom 

Model k to Moddl C, the Multiethnic Model . In courses ani^ 'experiences based ^ 

on Model C, the students study/hlstorical and social events from several 

" t' » ' — ' * * 

ethnic points of view..'^ Anglo-American perspectives are only one\roup of 
several and are in no way superior or^inferior to other ethnic perspectives. 
I view Model D (the Multinational Model ) types of courses a\id programs as the 
ultimate goal of curriculum reform*^ In this curriculum model, students 

« 
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study historical and social events from multinational perspectives .and 

* ? ' ' ' . 

points of view. Since we live in a^global society,' students need to learn 
hdw to become effective citizens of the world community. ThiTs is unlikely. to 
happen if they^ study historical and contemporary social events^only from .the 
perspectives of ethnic cultures within this' nation. / 



Teaching Multiethnic Perspectives 

When studying'a hi s tor ijp^,I, period, such as' the Colonial period, in a 
course organized on' th6 Multiethnic Model<, (Model C), the inquiry would not 
end when the students viewed the period from the perspectives of Anglo-> 
American historians and writers. Rather, they would ponder these kinds of 
questions: Why did Anglo-Amer-ican historians name the English immigrants 
"Colonists'* and other nationality groups "immigrants?" How do Native 



Ao^rican historians view the Col6ni«^I period? Do tHeir views of the period — 
differ in any substantial ways^^rom the views of Anglo-American historians? 
Why or yhy not? ' Vhat was life like for the Jews, B.lacks and other ethnic 
groups America during .the 17th and 18th centuries? How do we know? In 
other wordSg in^cdurses and programi organized^ on Model C, student;? would 
view historical and 'contemporary events from the perspectives of different 

thnic and racial groups. \ 

• "* * 

r * ' 
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.1 am not suggcating that we eliminate or denigrate Anglo-American 
hlstOTy or Anglo -Americati perspectives on historical events.- I am merely 
suggestilig that Anglo-American perspectives should be among many different 
.ethnic perspectives taught in the social studies and in American history. 
Only i>y approaching the study of American history in this way will students 
get a global rather than an ethnocentric view of our nation's history and 
culture. , * , ' • 

A 1iist9{irair*s experience and culture, including his or her ethnic 
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culture » cogently influences his or her v.iews of the past and present. 

HoHever, it would be Simplistic to argue that there is one Anglo-American 

view of history and contemporary events or one Black view* Wide differences 

in experiences^fld" perceptions \xist both within and across ethnic groups. 
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However 9 those who have experienced a historical event or a social 
phenomenon, such as racial biogtry or internment, often view the event 
differently than those who have watched if from a distance. There is no one 
Anglo-American perspective on the^ internment as there is no one 

Japanese->American view of it. However, accounts written by those who were 
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interned, such as Takashima's powerful Child in Prison Camp, often 
provides insights and perspectives on the Internment which cannot be 
— provided by pe^rple w ho w ere_nat _in tern ed. Individuals who viewed the 
internment from the outside can also provide us with unique and important 
perspectives and points ^f views. Both perspectives should be studied in a 
sound social studies curriculum* 

Only by looking at events, such as the internment, from many different 
perspectives can we fully understand the complex dimensions of American 
history and culture. Various ethnic groups within our society are often 
influenced by events differently and respond, to and perceive them 
differently. One of the goals of ethnic studies should be to change the 
basic assumptions about what American .means and to present students with new 
ways of viewing and interpreting American history and culture. Any goals 
which are less ambitious, while important, will not result in the 
substantial and radical curricular reform which 1 consider imperat^ive. 

Ethnic Studies and Ethnic Conflic t 

Those of us in ethnic studies write and talk most frequently about the 
positive effects which cultural diversity can have on Air.erican society. 
However, we rarely speak candidly about the conflict inherent within a 
* society which is made up of diverse ethnic groups wij:h conflicting goals, 
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ideologies, and strong feelings of ethnocehtrism. Some edocators are 
deeply concerned that ethnic studies, by fostering ethnic pride, might lead 
to extrieme ethnic conflict and the Balkanization of American society. In 
designing ethnic studies programs and experiences, we must give serious and 
thoughtful cons:Lderation to this complex question. ^Otherwise, this 
legitimate concern may become a rationalization for inaction and a Justifi- 
cation ^f or the status quo« 

Whether ethnic studies content and programs contribute to the 



" development of dysfunctional ethnic polarization and social conflict or help 
to bring about democratic social change depends to some extent on the ways ii 
which ethnic studies programs are conceptualized and taught. Ethnic studies 
programs which focus exclusively on the sins of Anglo-Americans and the 
virtueis of oppressed minorities are not likely to help students to develop 
the kinds of skills and attitudeis which they need to function successfully 
within our pluralistic society. Ethnic studies should focus on helping 
students to develop humanistic attitudes and the skills to engage in 
reflective social action that will influence public policy. An ethnic 
studies program that fosters humanism and reflective social action will 
enable students to participate more effectively in the reformation of our 
society and in the elimination of ethnic conflict and polariz«klon. 

Ethnic Studies: For All Students 

The broad view of ethnic studies which I have described in this paper 
suggests that all students, regardless of their ethnicity, race or social 
class, should study ethnic studies, which I am^defining, in part, as the 
*. study of American history and culture from diverse ethnic perspectives. 
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Studying American history and culture from different ethnic perspectives can 
help students to broaden their views of American society and to become more 
awnre of cultural and ethnic alternatives. Most Americans are socialized 
within tight ethnic enclaves where they primarily learn one i:ultural life 
style and one way to be human, Consequentlyy most of our students are 
ethnically illiterate. The curriculum in most schools is mainly an 
extension of the home and community culture of Angio-i6neTtcan Vtudents# 

The school should present all students with cultural and ethnic alt^r- 

- ^ . ^ ; „ 2a 

nativcis and help them to become more ethnically literate. Minority 

students should be helped to attain the skills and perceptions needed to * 

function effectively both within their ethnic cultures and the common 

^bltlire# Anglo-American students must also be helped to function across 

ethiiic cultures and to learn that they have cultural options* We severely 

limit the potentiality of students when we merely teach them aspects of 

their own ethnic cultures and reinforce their ethnic group ethnocentrism. 

Anglo-American students should^ realize that using Black English is one. 

effective Wfy to communicate^ that Native Americans have values, beliefs, 

and life stales which may 'be functional ^fdr them, and that there are alter* 

native ways of behaving and of vi^^fing^ universe which are practiced 

within the; United States that (hey can embrace. By helping all students to 

view the world beyond their cultural and ethnic perspectives and to function 

effectively iCctoss cultures, we will enrich them as human'beings and enable 

them to liye more productive and fulfilling lives. 
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